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Democrats lost control of the state and the leg-
islature elected him to the Senate to fill out the
unexpired term of Zebulon B. Vance, and in
1897 he was reflected for a full term. During
this period he was state chairman of his party
and a member of its national committee.

The fact that he was the only Republican
senator from the South gave Pritchard promi-
nence from the beginning, and that fact com-
bined with his character and ability to give him
a unique place in Washington. Consulted at
first on all Southern matters, he presently, by
his personality and power in debate, won larger
influence in the Senate. He became also the in-
timate friend and adviser of Presidents McKin-
ley and Roosevelt Defeated in 1903 he accepted
a place as division council of the Southern Rail-
way, but in November President Roosevelt ap-
pointed him associate justice of the supreme
court of the District of Columbia. In April of
the next year Roosevelt made him circuit judge
of the fourth circuit, and in 1913 he was appoint-
ed presiding judge of the fourth circuit of the
circuit court of appeals and held the position
until his death. On the bench, though not a
learned or profound man, he gained reputation
for his sound, practical judgment, and in the
course of time for legal learning which he ac-
quired by close study. On appeal he was usually
sustained by the Supreme Court. His opinions
on cases involving the relations of capital and
labor and of employers and employees were
particularly able. During this period his atten-
tion was not completely absorbed by his judi-
cial duties. Always interested in labor questions,
he served in 1914 as president of a board of arbi-
tration to settle the wages of employees of nine-
ty-eight railroads. In 1907 he was a leader in
advocating state prohibition. He also took a
lively interest in education and in movements
for the uplift of the negroes. Pritchard was
married three times: in 1877 to Augusta Ray,
who died in 1885; on Oct. 18, 1892, to Melissa
Bowman; and on Nov. 14, 1903, to Lillian E.
Saum of Washington, D. C.

[See: Who's Who in America, 1920^21; S. A. Ashe,
ed., Biog. Hist, of N. C.t vol. I (1905) ; Biog. Dir. Am.
Cong. (1928) ; News and Observer (Raleigh), Jan. 21,
1897 ; Charlotte Observer, Asheville Times and Greens-
boro Daily News, Apr. u, 1921. Pritchard's decisions
are to be found in 128-271 Federal Reporter.]
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PROCTER, JOHN ROBERT (Mar. 16,
i844-Dec. 12, 1903), director of the Kentucky
geological survey, United States civil-service
commissioner, was born in Mason County, Ky.
His parents were George Morton and Anna
Maria (Young) Procter. His mother having

Procter

died soon after his birth, he was taken by an
aunt and brought up by her and prepared for
college in her home. Though only seventeen
years old when the Civil War broke out, he de-
veloped a strong desire to fight for the Southern
Confederacy. His aunt opposed his wishes, and
to get him out of the way of war contagions, she
sent him to the University of Pennsylvania in
1863 to take a scientific course. Having fin-
ished the work of the freshman class he returned
to Kentucky the next year and enlisted in the
Confederate army. He fought to the end, rising
to the rank of lieutenant of artillery. Unrecon-
ciled to the hard fate that he saw awaiting the
South, he sought service in Mexico, but failing
to secure a place he settled down upon a farm in
Kentucky. Farming still had some appeal to a
gentleman but when he came into contact with
Nathaniel S. Shaler [q.v.'], who taught geology
in Harvard University and at the same time
acted as the Kentucky state geologist, he became
interested in geology and in 1874 joined the
Harvard camp in Kentucky. The next year he
took work in geology at Harvard University,
and now definitely became a part of the Ken-
tucky survey as an assistant to Shaler.

Though Shaler was a native Kentuckian and
a great geologist, the state legislature thought
that he should not continue as state geologist
unless he were willing to live in Frankfort. Pre-
ferring Cambridge to Frankfort, Shaler resigned
and Governor Blackburn immediately appointed
Procter to the directorship of the geological
survey and the state unwisely added to his duties
those of the commissioner of immigration. Ow-
ing to the division of effort, interest, and funds
that this combination required, Procter did not
make an outstanding contribution in either field.
Outside of a few county and regional surveys,
he carried on little more work of a scientific na-
ture. His geological reports and separate studies
appear in the Geological Survey of Kentucky
(1880-92). Though his work as a geologist did
not place his name high among the scientists,
his administration of his two departments led
him into a national reputation in a field that was
related neither to geology nor to immigration.
He scrupulously held to fitness in making his
appointments and refused to be moved by the
expediency of political considerations. When
Gov. John Young Brown demanded a place in
the survey for a son, Procter resolutely held oat
against the exploitation of his activities by poli-
ticians, and thereby lost his position through the
abolition of the survey in 1893.

This political assault upon an honest civil-
service reformer attracted national attention and
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